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The First Rotten Apple 


This is a difficult article to write. 
It is difficult because it examines a 
trend in planning that we would 
rather ignore. It is a discussion of 
conflict of interest, peculation, moral 
and even legal dishonesty among lay 
officials involved in planning and 
zoning administration. 

We hasten to reaffirm our belief 
that the preponderant majority of 
lay planners are strictly honest. that 
lay planners have no more problems 
of ethics and conflict of interest 
than do professional planners (if as 
many). and that the ethical level of 
public administration shows no dis- 
cernable difference from the ethical 
level of private business. 


BUT AFTER THIS disclaimer, we 
must admit that either (a) there has 
been a marked increase in ethical 
problems in planning or (b) we are 
just waking up. We lean toward 
explanation (a) for reasons to ap- 
pear later. 

It takes only one rotten apple to 
spoil a barrel. and it is better to 
throw it out at the first sign of a 
brown spot. A friend sent us this 
editorial from a California newspa- 
per. 

“A reader of this newspaper has 
asked an interesting hypothetical 
question which concerns our plan- 
ning commission. There is a surplus 
of apartment dwellings in this city 
at this time. the reader contends. Nu- 
merous vacant apartments are avail- 
able for prospective tenants. 

“The city planning commission is 
the body which recommends whether 
or not property should be zoned for 
apartment construction. 


“Several members oi the city plan- 
ning commission happen to be own- 
ers of apartment units. 

‘Suppose I wanted a piece of 
property zoned so that I could build 
a new apartment on it.’ asks the read- 
er. ‘Could I get a fair hearing under 
the circumstances? Or would the 
fact that some members of the plan- 
ning commission own apartments that 
might contain vacant units make them 
feel unconsciously that the city had 
all the apartments it needed?’ ” 

Another friend from the other side 
of the country writes to us: “Our 
chief trouble is that the planning 
commission is very largely composed 
of. and certainly dominated by. real- 
tors, developers, and large property 
owners. To them, land is a commod- 
ity. the owner of which is entitled to 
squeeze out the last possible dollar. 
They hardly realize that land is a 
national resource. and that every 
parcel is vested with a public in- 
terest.” 





These are borderline cases—at least 
there seems to be nothing “illegal. 
Nevertheless, decay spreads rapidly. 

It is said (and demonstrated) that 
in one section of the country there 
is an unwritten rule: all vacant or po- 
tentially developable land is to be 
zoned at least one degree more re- 
stricted than its appropriate develop- 
ment. Thus. a good apartment site is 
restricted to single-family houses. a 
good commercial site is zoned for 
apartments. By this device. an owner 
is forced to come in for a change of 
zone if he wishes to develop his land 
appropriately. The grant of that 
change becomes the grant of a politi- 
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cal favor, to be repaid by the owner 
in some manner. 

The use of planning and zoning to 
enhance political prestige has taken 
other forms. One plan commission 
chairman demanded that the staff 
make a scrupulous examination of 
subdivision plats, spotting the most 
minute variations from the rules on 
grades, degrees of curvature, irregu- 
lar-shaped lots, and so on. The order 
seemed not amiss, until the planning 
director awoke to the use being made 
of the reports. Variances for fly-speck 
changes would be granted as _politi- 
cal favors in some cases, while in 
other cases the letter of the law was 
invoked against politically unaccept- 
able ‘developers. 


POLITICAL FAVORS or pecuniary 
favors—it is only a difference in the 
coin used. In one city where zoning 
variances are granted by the city 
council, you may have to hire a 
nephew or some other relative of 
your ward councilman to “expedite” 
consideration of your variance. Oth- 
erwise it never appears on the docket. 

In one notorious case a grand jury 
found that over a period of years no 
property had been rezoned unless it 
was owned by the mayor at the time 
of rezoning. If you wanted a zoning 
change. the mayor would buy your 
property, get the necessary rezoning, 
and sell it back to you—at a slight 
profit, of course, because of its en- 
hanced value. 

There is definitely an increase of 
this sort of thing. The cause is not 
hard to identify. It is the profit to be 
made in urban land. The supply is 
short, but the demand created by 
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Editorial—continued 


prosperity. technology. mobility, and 
fertility is long. 

During the last major land boom, 
in the 1920°s, land use controls were 
ineffective and comparatively rare. 
so that there was little opportunity 
for shenanigans. During the 1930°s 
the depression pervaded everything. 
including the real estate market. Dur- 
ing the 1940°s wartime building re- 
strictions took away most of the in- 
terest in real estate. 

It has been only since the end of 
the war that real big money has been 
riding on the vele on a zoning vari- 
ance or an amendment. on the loca- 
tion of a superhighway. on the num- 
ber of building lots that can be 
chopped out of an acre. With big 
money comes big temptation. 

If it were only a matter of stop- 
ping illegal actions. there would be 
no great difficulty. You would keep 
on decrying it. pushing grand jury 
investigations and prosecution. You 
would hope to succeed. or at least to 
keep illegal practices to the accept- 
able minimum. 

But the truly illegal activities are 
not nearly so dangerous as are the 
legal but unethical. unpublic interest 
activities. What can we do with 
these? Remove temptation? Remove 
those persons whose backgrounds 
make them appear subject to temp- 
tation? 

Whatever we do, both tempters 
and tempted should realize that ac- 
tions against the public interest need 
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ASPO Book Bargains 


Highways and transportation are 
the subjects of four new books that 
ASPO is making available to its 
members, three at special prices. 

All may be ordered from ASPO. 
Prepaid orders and those accom- 
panied by a purchase order are sent 
without postage or handling charges. 


Studies of Highway Development 
and Geographic Change. William L. 
Garrison and others. University of 
Washington Press, Seattle. 1959, 291 
pp-. illus. Available from ASPO. 
$6.25 to members: $7.50 to others. 

There are several chapters of the 
Garrison et al book that are of great 
Although the 
quality varies. those chapters dealing 
with the distribution of retail resi- 
dential uses in relation to the street 
and highway patterns provide a valu- 
able starting point for planners who 
are involved in land use studies and 
zoning ordinances. One prickly chap- 
ter criticizes a planning 
somewhat unnecessarily. for not rec- 
ognizing in the zoning ordinance the 
number and complex groupings of 
retail businesses. It should be said in 
defense of planners that we are only 
now beginning to get the analyses of 
retail business patterns that we have 
long needed—for example. this book 
and Richard L. Nelson’s Selection of 
Retail Locations (October 1959 
NEWSLETTER). 

The planning agency will find the 
middle eight chapters useful as a 
reference and stimulant to thinking 
on such questions as “how are we 
going to zone for used car lots?” 


(RAC) 


interest to planners. 


agency, 


Studies of the Centra! Business Dis- 
trict and Urban Freeway Develop- 
ment. Edgar M. Horwood and Ron- 
ald R. Boyvee. University of Wash- 
ington Press. Seattle. 1959. 200 pp.. 





not be il'egal to invoke retribution. 
The public has a way suddenly of 
taking violent notice of attacks 
against its interests. The remedy is 
usually stricter, more arbitrary rules 
and laws. less discretion, less chance 
to show mercy, left to mere man. 
Unless we public servants can Jearn 
to tell right from wrong. we should 
expect our master to act positively— 
no sense letting the whole barrel 


spoil. (DOH) 





illus. Available from ASPO. 
to members: $5 to others. 

This book is timely. Planning agen- 
cies in metropolitan areas are clamor- 
ing for just such a study. The au- 
thors provide a broad background of 
what is happening to central business 
districts and a general framework for 
the evaluation of change. 

Current theories on CBDs’ spatial 
and functional organization are sum- 
marized: the “core-frame” concept 
is advanced as a basis for the studies 
in the rest of the book: trends in use 
of the core area for retail stores and 
offices are analyzed: and reports are 
made on trends in the decentraliza- 
tion of three selected businesses—in- 
surance, electrical utilities. and bank- 
ing. 

Urban freeway systems as planned 
in metropolitan areas. as well as 
spacing philosophy. are discussed in 
the final section, in which the points 
to be considered in evaluating the 
impact of freeways on the CBD are 
reviewed. 

Although many of the conclusions 
are tentative. the book admirably fil's 
a gap in the literature of planning. 
(RAC) 


$4.50 


Cost Accounting for Streets and 
Highways (Procedure Manual 6B). 
35 pp. $1.80 to ASPO members: $2 
to others. Developing Project Priori- 
ties for Transportation Improvements 
(Procedure Manual 10A). 9 pp. $1. 


Public Administration Service. Chi- 
cago. Available from ASPO. 


Two more procedure manuals pre- 
pared by the National Committee on 
Urban Transportation (see August 
1958 NEWSLETTER). The manual on 
project priorities is of particular in- 
terest to planners. as it sets forth a 


methodology for evaluating the rela- | 


tive priority of transportation im- 
provements. The methodology might 
be adapted to a priorities system for 
other capital improvements (RAC). 


(New prices for set of 17 man- 
uals and the basic book. Better Trans- 
portation for Your City: $24.50 to 
members: $28 to others.) 


Coming Conferences 


Organization of Cornell Planners, 
Annual Spring Conference, March 
18-19, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

American Society of Public Ad- 
ministration, Annual Meeting, April 
12-15, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Los Angeles. 
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ASPO Conference 

Preliminary programs for the 1960 
ASPO National Planning Conference 
are in the mail. 

Advance registration is impor- 
tant as a convenience and a time- 
saver at the conference. More than 
1.000 delegates regularly register in 
advance. a large proportion of them 
utilizing the additional advantages 
of advance payment of the registra- 
tion fee. Cash, checks or purchase 
orders may be used for advance pay- 
ment. Cancellations will be accepted 
and refunds made. Complete infor- 
mation and an advance registration 
form is included in the program. 

Hotel Reservations should be 
made promptly. Attendance will be 
about 1.500, Please use the form in- 
cluded in the program. 

Members pay $5 less than non- 
members for registration and _re- 
ceive a copy of Planning 1960, the 
volume of conference papers. New 
members may join when they regis- 
ter in advance or at the conference. 

Additional copies of the prelim- 
inary program are available on re- 
quest. Advance registration may be 
made by letter. 


Readers Write 


On MALLs 

Recent reports in ASPO’s publica- 
tions and elsewhere regarding pedes- 
trian malls in downtown business dis- 
tricts cannot help but bring to mind 
similar waves of “innovations.” such 
as golf driving ranges [and] race 
tracks . . . Any town which did not 
have one at one time or another 
somehow seemed to have considered 
itself underprivileged. Those of us 
who deal with these problems every 
day are a bit concerned about the 
manner in which it is frequently 
approached. 

Of late the pedestrian mall con- 
cept has been abused a good deal as 
a publicity gimmick by which mer- 
chants hope to quickly boost sales. 
As would be expected, these experi- 
ments are disappointing and weaken 
the chances for substantial, sincere 
downtown improvement programs. 

The mall idea itself is very old; 
in fact it is nothing but the old-time 
market square—found through the 
ages all over the world—adapted to 
our particular modern conditions. 
Whether or not a mall should be 
considered in a given business dis- 
trict will depend on various factors. 
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Perhaps there are as many commu- 
nities in the United States which 
would benefit by such a facility as 
there are communities which would 
gain nothing by it. Physical condi- 
tions, such as the relationship of 
buildings to each other, to streets, to 
the urban area——market conditions, 
ownership incidence, grouping of 
land uses. to name a few controlling 
factors—all these have a bearing on 
the pedestrian mall question. 

To avoid disappointments. any 
group of downtown interests consid- 
ering a mall should make appro- 
priate arrangements for the develop- 
ment of a citywide comprehensive 
planning program of which down- 
town improvements would constitute 
an integral part. Obviously, a CBD 
mall without proper thoroughfare 
approaches well integrated in the 
street system of the urban area and 
supplemented by adequate terminal 
parking facilities. would be as useless 
as an ocean liner in the desert. If a 
comprehensive city plan suggests 
that a pedestrian mall might be fea- 
sible. detailed studies must be made 
of physical design, economic feasi- 
bility. cost of improvements, methods 
of implementation, and organization- 
al structure. 

Assuming one or several pedes- 
trian malls appear feasible from all 
these standpoints, it then becomes a 
matter of molding the numerous in- 
terest groups which exist in any 


CBD into a unified action group. This 
in itself is by no means an easy task. 

The citywide planning should, of 
course. be carried out by an appro- 
priate department of the city gov- 
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ernment or at least in closest coop- 
eration with such department if pri- 
vately financed. The specific CBD 
studies should be the responsibility 
of the downtown merchants and 
owners primarily. (For both under- 
takings competent planners should 
be retained—‘do it yourself” ver- 
sions invariably lead to fiascos!) 
W. G. Roeseler 
Ladislas Segoe & Associates 
Cincinnati 


No BAcKSLIDING 

There are numerous civic awards 
and all-American ratings for virtuous 
acts in the cities and towns of Amer- 
ica. 

When a citizens’ organization re- 
vamps its school system or throws 
out a stupid or corrupt regime at 
city hall, there’s a good chance it 
will receive a scroll or a blue rib- 
bon. Nothing wrong with that. Such 
recognition is deserved—even if, as 
happens all too often, the reform is 
short-lived and the old, bad days 
come back. 

Sometimes a city doesn’t backslide 
but it gets no medals for that. We 
could mention such a city but we 
leave that to the American Society 
of Planning Officials, which says in 
its current newsletter: 

“When solid Cincinnati rebelled 
in 1924 and threw the gang out, it 
was magnificent. The city deserved 
some sort of prize. of course. But 
doesn’t it also deserve recognition for 
having maintained good government 
in the 35 years since?” 

Well. thank you, planning officials. 
The Cincinnati Post and Times-Star 
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WHAT DENSITY MEANS TO NEW YORK 



































New York Zoning 

New York City has published its 
proposed zoning resolution and pub- 
lic hearings on it are to be held March 
14 through 25. Following completion 
of changes that result from the hear- 
ings. the resolution will go to the 
board of estimate for a vote. It will 
become effective one year after ap- 
proval by the board but not before 
July 1, 1961 “to insure maximum 
stability in the building and real es- 
tate industries during the important 
transition period.” 

First step in drafting the resolu- 
tion was a two-year study by the 
consulting firm of Voohees. Walker. 
Smith and Smith. The product of 
the study, Zoning New York City, 
was published in February 1959. 
Seven informal public hearings were 
held on the consultants’ proposal, 
more than 750 conferences and meet- 
ings with groups and_ individuals 
were held, and more than 1.000 com- 
munications were received, 

Although the consultants’ proposal 
is the basis for the resolution, the 
resolution differs somewhat from the 
recommendations in the study. The 
concepts are the same, however: a 
single-map system with direct con- 
trols on permitted use. maximum 
bulk and density. and parking. Em- 
phasis is on “achieving realistic den- 
sities in any given district while 
permitting citywide population growth 
well beyond anticipated increases 
for the next several decades.” 
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Some features of the proposal: 

A new R9 district is suggested by 
the American Institute of Architects. 

Density regulations are simplified 
and more flexible. Floor area ratio, 
open space ratio, and lot area per 
room regulations are geared to build- 
ing heights. Charts will help builders 
determine more rapidly what con- 
trols apply. There are bonuses for 
added open space, plaza bonuses are 
increased, and arcade bonuses add- 
ed. Density regulations are expressed 
in a single factor of required lot area 
per room. eliminating the need for 
varying the room factor according to 
size of apartment. 

\ recommendation for a zoning 
administrator was rejected. 

New zoning maps will be twice the 
scale of earlier maps. 

Commercial zoning is cut down. 
At present 18.820 acres are zoned for 
commercial use while only 5,792 
acres are in use. The proposed reso- 
lution zones 10.800 acres. 

Regulations for manufacturing dis- 
tricts are based both on lists of per- 
mitted uses and on performance 
standards. 

\ major objective of the resolu- 
tion is to provide off-street parking. 
Regulations are based on the prin- 
ciple that establishments that gener- 
ate use of cars and trucks are re- 
sponsible for parking space commen- 
surate with the amount of such use. 

Text and maps are available at 
$3.25 from City Record, 2213 Mu- 
nicipal Building. New York 7. 


The accompanying chart depicts the im 
pact of various levels of density upon the 
ten residence districts proposed in the 
New York resolution. It shows: 


How many people could live on an av- 
erage city block (about three acres) in 
each district. Each little dot inside th: 
block represents ten persons. 


Typical proportion of the block covered 
by buildings. 


The number of automobiles that would 
require parking space (represented by 
small dashes around the block). 


The number of subway cars (IND) 
needed to seat all the residents of one 


block, 


li you live in an average RIO district, 
the odds are six to one against your find- 
ing a parking space if you and your neigh- 
hors all decide to use the available curb 
space. And if you are a subway rider, it 
would take about six ten-car trains to seat 
you and all the other people on your block 





New Grant System 

A new system of capital grant res- 
ervations has been announced by the 
Urban Renewal Administration. 
When a community applies for a 
planning advance for an urban re- 
newal project. URA_ will earmark 
funds for future grant needs of the 
project. However, an actual reserva- 
tion will await the completion. by 
the community. of all surveys and 
planning. 

Nine times out of ten, federal offi- 
cials explained, the estimate of the 
cost of a project made at the begin- 
ning of planning. is wrong. The ma- 
jority of capital grant reservations 
have to be increased months or years 
after the federal government is com- 
mitted to a project. 

Under the new policy. when URA 
approves a planning advance, a com- 
munity will know that it can get a 
capital grant reservation after proj- 
ect planning is completed. 


Heiskell Awards 


Men and women who make ou'- 
standing contributions to the rebui'd- 
ing of cities will be honored by 
ACTION from time to time through 
an award established in the name 
of Andrew Heiskell. Mr. Heiskell, 
chairman of ACTION’s executive com- 
mittee, was an originator and incor- 
porator of the organization and is 
publisher of Life Magazine. 
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DeTROIT real estate values may 
decline as much as 50 per cent in 
the next 30 years. since three-fifths 
of all structures in the city will be 
60 to 70 years old by that time, the 
Detroit City Plan Commission says. 
The commission. in a three-year sur- 
vey of 100.000 buildings. found that 
obsolescence and blight are increas- 
ing at five times the rate of rebuild- 
ing and new construction. The survey 
was made with a $60,000 grant from 
the Urban Renewal Administration 
and with $30,000 from the city. 


The Borough of Lititz, PENNsYL- 
VANIA, claims to be the first in the 
state that has provisions for a histori- 
cal district in its zoning ordinance. 
It provides for a historical review 
committee, which must approve con- 
struction, alteration, and demolition 
in the district. 


Wholesale food handling facilities 
in the greater PROVIDENCE area are 
being studied by the Providence plan 
commission, the Rhode Island De- 
partment of Agriculture. and_ the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The study is part of a na- 
tionwide program of research to re- 
duce costs of marketing farm prod- 
ucts. improving food quality. and 
decreasing consumer costs. It in- 
volves an inventory and analysis of 
food distribution procedures and a 
plan for a consolidated market. 


To control RADIOACTIVE WASTE 
DISPOSAL, the British Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government has 
introduced in the House of Lords a 
bill that would (1) require registra- 
tion of persons who keep or use ra- 
dioactive materials or who operate 
or provide a service with mobile 
radioactive apparatus (not including 
the Atomic Energy Authority or gov- 
ernment departments); (2) make it 
illegal to accumulate or dispose of 
radioactive wastes except in accord- 
ance with authorizations by appro- 
priate ministers. 
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PEDESTRIAN MALLs must have pro- 
tection against fires, warns the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which has issued a list of points that 
should be considered at the time a 
mall is built. Construction of a down- 
town pedestrian mall usually requires 
closing some streets, thereby blocking 
access to buildings for fire equipment 
(see December 1959 NEWSLETTER. 
page 108). The board’s engineering 
committee also recommends consulta- 
tion with the fire. water, and building 
departments before construction be- 
gins. Recommendations made by the 
hoard may be obtained by writing to 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Engineering Department, 85 
John Street, New York 38. 


OniI0 is offering to pay 75 per cent 
of planning costs to municipalities to 
develop their own master plans for 
arterial highways. The plan is offered 
by the state highway department to 
speed up construction of feeder lines 
to state expressways in urban areas. 


Planning Articles 

“Service on Limited-Access High- 
ways: Organized Pressures and Pub- 
lic Interest,” by Frank M. Covey, Jr. 
(reply) and Milton C. Taylor (re- 
joinder). Land Economics, November 
1959. University of Wisconsin. $2. 


“Regional Planning Legislation in 
Underdeveloped Areas.” Charles Ab- 
rams. Land Economics. May 1959, 
pp. 85-103. University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


Fitting Cities to the Future. En- 
gineering News-Record, 330 West 
42nd Street. New York 36. 1959, 1-10 
copies, 25 cents each; 11-25, 20 
cents each; 26 or more, 15 cents 
each. 

A reprint of a series of articles on 
the Pittsburgh “renaissance” that ap- 
peared in Engineering News-Record 
for November 19, 1959. Quite com- 
plete coverage of this undertaking. 


ASPO Journalism Award Criteria 


The first ASPO award for journal- 
ism that has rendered outstanding 
public service through advancement 
of planning will be made in 1960 to 
a newspaper. The award will be for 
outstanding service in advancing 
planning during 1958 and 1959. The 
service may have been to get plan- 
ning initiated, to support planning 
activities already under way, or to 
reform and change bad planning in 
an area. The emphasis must be -on 
planning rather than urban renewal 
or slum clearance, although the plan- 
ning necessary for urban renewal 
may be the subject. 

The award will be made primarily 
to the newspaper: but if a reporter 
has been responsible for the series 
or campaign, his name may also be 
submitted for special mention. In 
subsequent years, ASPO plans to set 
up additional awards for excellence 
in writing and reporting by individ- 
ual writers and awards to magazines. 

Nominations may be made by the 
newspaper itself or by any other 
party. Nominations should include 
the name and address of the news- 
paper, publisher, editor-in-chief, and 
other appropriate officers. The award 
is open to any daily or weekly news- 
paper published in the United States, 
its territories and possessions, or 
Canada. 

Deadline for nominations is March 


31, 1960. Exhibits should be sent to 
the ASPO office. 

The 1960 award will be made for 
articles published during 1958 or 
1959, or a series which ended during 
either year. Nominations should be 
accompanied by a complete file of the 
clippings: a statement of facts sur- 
rounding the stories: reasons for 
initiating the stories; and the re- 
sults, where it is possible to determine 
them. Statements from the local plan- 
ning agency, government officials or 
a civic association on the effective- 
ness of the series, or the article, 
should accompany the material, 
where appropriate. 

All nominations will be acknowl- 
edged. Exhibits become the property 
of ASPO and will not be returned. 
Entries should be mounted, either in 
scrapbook or portfolio form measur- 
ing not larger than 15 inches by 20 
inches, and should include clippings 
or photostats. Exhibits of full pages 
should be folded in half. 

Judging of entries will be done by 
a jury of planners and journalists. 
All decisions will be final. The award 
may be withheld in case the judges 
decide no entry is worthy of special 
recognition. 

The winner will be announced at 
the ASPO National Planning Con- 
ference in Bal Harbour, Florida, May 
23, 1960. 
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People—Population Patterns and Projections 


People—how many. where they 
live. their incomes. their ages. their 
housing. their schooling. their work 
experience—are the basis of plan- 
ning. Below are new statistics on 
them. compiled by various experts. 


The Aged 


The Senate Subcommittee on Prob- 
lems of the Aged and the Aging late 
in 1959 heard testimony in Washing- 
ton from than 70 experts. 
Among the highlights: 

There are nearly 16 million resi- 
dents of the United States who are 
more than 65 years old, in compari- 
son with about 3 million in 1900. 
Estimates are that there will be 20 
million by 1970. 

INcoME of aged persons. William 
C. Mitchell. commissioner of the So- 
cial Security Administration, told 
the senate committee, causes grave 
problems. Three-fifths of the people 
over 65 had less than $1.000 income 
in 1958: one-fifth had between $1.- 
000 and $2.000. Half of the elderly 
couples living in their own house- 
holds—generally the “well-to-do” of 
the aged—had cash incomes of less 
than $2.000: half had more. 

HEALTH CARE is one of the major 
problems. Bertha S. Adkins. under 
secretary of the Department of 
Health. Education and Welfare. said 
that by 1965 some 8 million 65-and- 
over citizens—almost half of all the 
would not be covered by pri- 
vate health insurance. However. of 
the 8 million. about 2 million to 2.5 
million would. because of indigence. 
get medical care as part of old age 
assistance. 

An economic rent for HOUSING is 
out of the reach of half of the more 
than 15 million aged. Dr. Wilma 
Donahue. chairman of the Division 
of Gerontology at the University of 
Michigan. said. 

EMPLOYMENT of men over 65 has 
dropped steadily in the past 20 years. 
About 50 per cent of men over 65 
were emploved during World War 
II. but only about 33 per cent are 
today. And it is expected that the 
percentage will decline as automation 
brings shorter working hours. 


more 


aged 


Total Population 
The TOTAL population of the 
United States. including armed forces 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


abroad. was estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census at 178.780.000 on No- 
vember 1. 1959. This figure repre- 
increase of 27.647.000. or 
13.3 per cent. since April 1, 1950, 
the date of the last census. and an 
increase of 3.655.000. or 2.1 per 
cent. over the estimate for November 
1958. 

REGIONALLY. the west led the rest 
of the nation in population increases. 
It increased by about 29 per cent, 
or nearly double the national aver- 
age of 15 per cent, between April 1. 
1950 and July 1. 1958. The north 
central states, however, outstripped 
other regions in absolute gain, with 
an increase of about 6.6 million in 
the same period. 

Arizona. Nevada. and Florida had 
estimated increases of more than 50 
per cent each. Alaska had a 49 per 
cent increase: Hawaii 26 per cent. 
Seven other states also had increases 
of as much as 35 per cent. Arkansas, 
with a loss of 8.3 per cent. was the 
only state that lost more than 3 per 
cent of its population. 

Income 

The FAMILY income in 
1958 estimated. at $5.100. or 
2 per cent higher than it was in 1957, 
The $120 gain in money income be- 
tween 1957 and 1958 did not repre- 
sent a significant change in purchas- 
ing power. however. the Bureau of 
the Census points out. since prices 
also rose during the period. Of the 
nation’s 44 million families. about 
1.5 million. or one-tenth. had incomes 


sents an 


average 
Was 


of $10.000 or more in 1958: and 
another 18 million. or two-fifths, had 
incomes ranging between $5,000 and 
$10.000. 

The average PERSONAL income of 
men and women remained at the 
same level in 1958 as it did in 1957, 
in spite of a decline in economic ac- 
tivity during the year. The median 
income of men, which had _ been 
steadily rising between 1954 and 
1957. leveled off at $3.700 in 1957 
and 1958. The average income for 
women in 1958 was estimated at 
$1.200. about the same as it had been 
in the preceding year. 

Work Experience 

The 77.1 million persons who 
worked at some time during 1958 is 
only slightly less than the number in 
1957 (77.6 million) but it marked 
the first year in the postwar period 
in which a decrease was recorded in 
the annual work force. More signifi- 
cant. the Bureau of the Census says, 
is the fact that the number who 
worked 50 weeks or more at full-time 
jobs fell to 41.3 million, or 1.5 mil- 
lion below the corresponding number 
in 1957. 

School Enrollment 

ENROLLMENT in schools and col- 
leges of the United States increased 
1.5 million between October 1958 and 
October 1959 according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The survey showed 
14.4 million students enrolled in the 
fall of 1959 compared to 42.9 million 
in 1958. There was an increase of 
5.3 million. or 23 per cent, between 
1954 and 1959; and 14.1 million or 
17 per cent between 1950 and 1959. 


Per cent change. 1950-1958, in total states population 
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personals 


BriAN HACKETT, senior lecturer in 
landscape architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Durham, London, has accepted 
a chair in landscape architecture at 
the University of Illinois for two 
years beginning in 1960, 


RopBert GRIFFIN, JR., has been ap- 
pointed director of professional af- 
fairs of the American Institute of 
Planners. a newly created position. 
Mr. Griffin has been director of plan- 
ning in High Point. North Carolina. 


Proctor Noyes, director-secretary 
of the Regional Planning Commis- 
sion. Cleveland. has resigned after 
11 years in the job. Mr. Noyes. who 
is wintering in Florida. will return 
to near Hartville. Ohio in April and 
go into private consulting work. 
STEPHEN A, KaurMan, chief planner, 
is acting head of the commission. 


job changes 


RayMonp H. ARNOLD, assistant 
engineer. Bureau of Engineering. 


New Rochelle, New York. to assistant 
city planner, planning department, 


New Rochelle. 


Rosert W. Burr, assistant direc- 
tor of planning. Corpus Christi, Tex- 
as. to director of planning. Lubbock, 
Texas. 


NorMAN DrumMonp, staff. Lorain 
County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion. Elyria, Ohio, to senior planner. 
Lake County Regional Planning Com- 
mission. Waukegan, Illinois. 


Douc.as E. Joy. director of plan- 
ning. San Leandro. California to di- 
rector of planning. Michael Reese 
Hospital Planning. Chicago. 


Donato W. Livincston, regional 
supervisor of planning. Pennsylvania 
Department of Commerce. to senior 
planner. Candeub. Cabot & Associ- 
ates, Scranton, Pennsylvania: STAN- 
rorD M. LeMBECK, junior planner, 
Camden County Planning Board. to 
associate planner with the firm. 


Wittram C. MAtong, senior plan- 
ner. Kansas City, Missouri, to plan- 
ning director. Kettering, Ohio. 


February 1960 


Raymonp W. MILLs, director of 
planning. Midland, Michigan, has 
established offices as a planning con- 
sultant at 400 Dartmouth Drive, Mid- 
land. 


Wituiam B. Nixon, assistant di- 
rector. Hartford Redevelopment 
Agency. Hartford, Connecticut, to ur- 
ban renewal coordinator, Berkeley, 
California. 


Hawaii Planning 

The Hawaii State Planning Office 
is to become one of five staff depart- 
ments to the governor in a major re- 
organization of state functions. The 
planning office will be renamed the 
Department of Planning and Re- 
search, 

The four major responsibilities of 
the new department will be (1) cen- 
tralized “management level” research 
and planning research. (2) general 
plan formulation for all the islands 
(including local planning assistance). 
(3) planning for special projects, 
and (4) capital improvements pro- 
gramming. 

Efforis to include planning in the 
Department of Finance failed when 
legislators accepted arguments that 
planning should be on the same level 
with other staff functions. 


Fellowship Available 

The American Motors-Jaycee Fel- 
lowship for City Planning for 1960- 
61 has been announced. The award 
allows full tuition, plus a maximum 
stipend of $2.500 according to need. 
Applicants should apply prior to 
March 1. 1960, through one of the 
planning schools offering at least a 
two-year course leading to a graduate 
degree in city or regional planning. 
For additional information and ap- 
plication forms write to: Community 
Development Department. U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Box 7, Tulsa 
2, Oklahoma. 

The fellowship. first instituted in 
1959, is given by American Mo- 
tors Corporation through the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. and 
in cooperation with the Professional 
Advisory Council on Community De- 
velopment. ASPO is one of the or- 
ganizations represented on the advi- 
sory council. 

The selection of the award recipient 
will be made by a fellowship com- 


mittee of the PACCD. 


Thruway Ruling 

A New York court has ruled that 
the State Thruway Authority is li- 
able for disturbances caused by heavy 
traffic to nearby residents. 

State Supreme Court Justice Sam- 
uel W. Eager recently ruled in White 
Plains that the authority does not 
enjoy sovereign immunity as an arm 
of the state but is a corporation sepa- 
rate from the government and sub- 
ject to usual litigation. 

The attorney general's office had 
contended the authority was immune 
to liability. The court has declared 
this position “is not sound.” 

Brought by Pelham Manor resi- 
dents, the suit asked for an injunc- 
tion against trucks, buses and tractor- 
trailers on the New England Thru- 
way in that village from 8 P.M. to 
5 a.M. While Judge Eager refused 
to grant an injunction. he also de- 
nied a motion by the authority for 
dismissal. The court ruled that the 
complaint was legally sufficient and 
that a trial is necessary to determine 
all the facts. 

Judge Eager said of the authority, 
“The general statutory authority 
conferred upon it to construct, main- 
tain and operate a superhighway for 
through traffic does not confer upon 
it a license to locate and use the high- 
way in such a manner as to consti- 
tute a nuisance resulting in substan- 
tial injury to private property.” 

Contending that injury to health 
and. property values could be “ac- 
tionable nuisance.” the judge said 
that if the public interest made it 
impractical to limit traffic on the 
thruway. a payment of money dam- 
ages could be ordered. 

The plaintiffs claimed the author- 
ity had not fulfilled its promise to 
line the thruway with buffers of ev- 
ergreens and hedges. 

Opened 15 months ago, the thru- 
way cuts across Pelham Manor, an 
old residential area. Four residents 
brought the suit. Affidavits signed 
by 27 other residents, including phy- 
sicians. clergymen, professors, and 
business leaders, c!aimed the noises, 
lights, vibrations, and fumes from 
heavy vehicles at night interfered 
with sleep, health, conversation, rec- 
reation, and radio and television re- 
ception. Some said they had resorted 
to taking barbiturates and that their 
sleepless children were failing in 
school. 

The New York supreme court is 
the first court of impression. 





The Highway and the Landscape. 
Edited by W. Brewster Snow. Rut- 
gers University Press, 30 College 
Avenue. New Brunswick. 1959. 230 
pp. $9. 

The numerous public outbursts 
against “extinction by thruway” have 
apparently reached the ears of high- 
way officials. Some are willing to 
acknowledge that a few mistakes have 
been made. This collection of papers 
by highway experts and landscape 
architects is a reaction to the out- 
bursts — a reminder of the rapid 
changes in highway needs and think- 
ing. Unfortunately, the ground has 
been covered at length in other recent 
books. 

Two papers may be of special in- 
terest to planners. One is a review of 
some of the economic impact studies; 
the other is Erling Solberg’s article on 
roadside zoning reprinted from Land: 
The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1958. 
Solberg restates his belief that the 
nation should have roadside zoning. 
either through incentive payments to 
local communities or by state zoning 
if local communities fail to protect 


roadsides. (RAC) 


Urban Transportation Adminis- 
tration. Thomas J. Seburn and Ber- 
nard L. Marsh. Yale University. 
Bureau of Highway Traffic. Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 
1959. 134 pp. $3. 

A case study of administrative 
practices and organizational patterns 
of urban transportation programs in 
representative United States cities. 
Recommends desirable administrative 
structure for transportation depart- 
ment within local government frame- 
work. 


Land Use 

Land Use of the Phoenix Urban Area. 
Maricopa County Planning Commission, 
103 West Jefferson Street; City Planning 


Comm, sion, 837 East Jefferson Street, 
Phoenix. 1959. $1.50. 
Greensboro’s Future. Department of 


Planning, P. O. Box 
North Carolina. 1959. 

Land Use—An Inventory of Existing 
Land Uses and Future Development Po- 
tential, Mequon, Wisconsin. Plan Com- 
mission and Common Council, Nelson & 
Ball Associates, Planning Consultants, 1733 
North Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee 2. 1959. 


W-2, Greensboro, 
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Pubs Info 


All planning publications re- 
ceived by ASPO, if available to 
NEWSLETTER readers, are listed 
in Planners Library and _ in- 
dexed annually. Not all publi- 
cations on related subjects are 
listed. Those who send books 
and pamphlets to ASPO should 
indicate if copies are available 





and what the cost per copy is. 








Atomic Power and Energy Re- 
source Planning. Richard A. Tybout. 
Bureau of Business Research, College 
of Commerce and Administration. 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
1958. 98 pp. $2. 

Brings information on 
resources and 


together 
world energy needs, 
and shows how atomic power will sup- 
plement energy resources in the long 
run. 

Cities and Atomic Energy. Charles 
S. Rhyne. Brice W. Rhyne. Charles 
A. Dukes. Jr. National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers. 839 17th 
Street. N. W.. Washington 6. D. C. 
1959. 53 pp- $3. 

The major part of this report is 
concerned with what city officials are 
doing about the use of atomic energy 
and its by-products. Regulations 
concerning radiation. transportation. 
waste disposal. and electric power 
are discussed. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies. 


Metropolitan Analysis. Edited by 
Stephen B. Sweeney and George S. 
Blair. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 3436 Walnut Street. Philadel- 
phia 4. 1958. 189 pp. $4. 

Deals with three aspects of the 
metropolitan area problem: formula- 
tion of study objectives. methodology 
of achieving objectives. and govern- 
ment. Metropolitan Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles. Boston. and Toronto 
are used as “case study” examples. 
Also contains an essay by Luther 
Gulick on the role of the state in 
solving metropolitan area problems. 


Consolidation?—West Columbia 
and Cayce, South Carolina. Fred- 
erick H. Bair. Jr.. Ernest R. Bartley, 
Gladys M. Kammerer. Charles J. Par- 
rish. Available from Frederick Bair. 
P. O. Box 818, Auburndale. Florida. 
1959, 139 pp.. tables. $3. 

An analysis of the advantages and 
disadvantages of consolidation for 
two cities of 7.500 and 6.500 popu- 
lation. 


Air Pollution Control. W. L. Faith. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc.. 440 Fourth 
Avenue. New York 16. 1959. 259 
pp-. illus. $8.50. 

Slanted toward the layman. this 
book discusses methods of solving air 
pollution control problems. Should 
he added to a public agency collec- 
tion of references on air pollution. 


(M McL) 





Parks and Recreation 

Park Users Survey—Recreation in the 
Detroit Region, Part II. Detroit Metropoli- 
tan Area Regional Planning Commission, 
800 Cadillac Square Building, Detroit 26. 
1959. 

This Crisis in Open Land. American 
Institute of Park Executives, Oglebay Park, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 1959. 50 cents. 


Mandeville (Louisiana) Recreation 
Plan. Town Planning Commission. Dan 
S. Martin and Associates, Consultants. 


1002 International Building. New Orleans 
12. 1959. 


Suggested Goals in Park and Recrea- 
tion Planning. Chicago Park District. 
Administration Building, 425 East 14th 
Boulevard, Chicago 5. Revised 1959, 


Popular Reports 

A Planning Commissioner’s Handbook, 
Report No. 1. Virginia Citizens Planning 
Association, P. O. Box 34, Richmond 19. 
1959, 28 pp. 25 cents. 

Simply written, this booklet will acquaint 
the newly appointed planning commission 
member with the general nature of his job. 

Cedarburg, Wisconsin, Plans Its Future 
—A Description of Your City’s Planning 
Program, City of Cedarburg; Reconnais- 
sance Study—Village of Greendale, Wis- 
consin, Village Board and Plan Commis- 
sion. Nelson & Ball Associates, Planning 
Consultants, 1733 North Farwell Avenue, 


Milwaukee 2. 1959. 
Zoning 
Zoning and Subdivision Study — 


Regional Planning Report Number 1. 
Tri-County Regional Planning Commission, 
414 Hamilton Boulevard, Peoria, Illinois. 
1959. 
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